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observed) should visit these very inconspicuous flowers. 
The fringing hairs in the flowers of the largest form, 
so nicely securing the perpendicular falling of the pollen- 
grains upon the proboscis, are quite useless in a 
flower regularly restricted to self-fertilisation ; indeed, in 
the anthers of the smallest form we find no fringing hairs 
at all, or only a few isolated ones. 

The two extreme forms here described graduate into 
each other by various intermediate forms. When pub¬ 
lishing my book on “ Fertilisation of Flowers by Insects,” 
I had never observed either the largest or the smallest 
form here described. From this cause the figures in page 
291 of my work, drawn from other varieties, differ in 
some points from the description here given. 

In Lysimachia vulgaris the two forms here described 
are so closely allied, that no botanist, for aught I know, has 
considered them worthy of being distinguished as varieties 
by separate names ; in Euphrasia officinalis the difference 
between the two forms is somewhat greater, and some 
botanists, although overlooking the. different manner of 
fertilisation, have distinguished them as varieties, (for in¬ 
stance, Ascherson in his “ Flora derProvinz Brandenburg’'). 

In a third example of the same dimorphism of 
flowers, presented by Rhiuanthus crista galli, the diver¬ 
gence of the two forms has proceeded so far that most 
botanists distinguish them by separate names, some 
as varieties (II h. crista galli a and of Linnmus), others 
as distinct species ( Rh. major Ehrh. and Eh. minor Ehrh). 
These two forms differ with respect to their fertilisation, 
nearly in the same manner as the largest and the smallest 
form of Euphrasia officinalis. Rh. minor having a 
smaller corolla, and therefore being but rarely visited by 
insects, regularly fertilises itself when insects do not visit 
it, by bending the stigma beneath the pollen-sac, which 
at last opens spontaneously, and covers the stigma 
with its pollen-grains. In Rh. major the stigma so far 
overtops the pollen-sac that self-fertilisation is excluded. 
It is, however, a remarkable difference between Rh. minor 
and the smallest form of Euphrasia officinalis, that the 
former is regularly cross-fertilised, when visited by in¬ 
sects, if this happens not too late, and that it only has 
recourse to seif-fertilisation if altogether unvisited by 
insects.* 

Lippstadt, Sept. 9 Hermann Muller 


THE ‘POLARIS’ ARCTIC EXPEDITION 

T HE missing link in the story of the Polaris Expedi¬ 
tion has been picked up, and the narrative, as a 
•whole, is one of the strangest in the whole history of 
Arctic adventure. Our readers may remember the story 
we gave of the 19 persons who were left on the ice-floe 
•when, the Polaris broke from her moorings in about N. 
lat. 79 0 , on the night of October 19, 1872, and who were 
all miraculously rescued six months later off the coast of 
Labrador. Eleven more of the crew arrived at Dundee 
last Friday afternoon in the whaling vessel, Arctic , Capt. 
Adams. Among these eleven are, Capt. S. O. Budding- 
ton, sailing and ice master, Dr. Emil Bessels, H. C. 
Chester, first mate, W. Martin, second mate, Emil Schu¬ 
mann, chief engineer, A. Odell, second engineer, besides 
a fireman, the carpenter, and three seamen. 

After the ship drifted away from the floe she ultimately 
reached Lifeboat Cove, where it was resolved to beach 
her, which was done after much trouble. From the 
timbers of the ship a house was constructed on shore, and 
by the help of a few friendly Esquimaux, and the provi¬ 
sions and coals saved from the Polaris, the fourteen men 
spent the winter much more comfortably than might have 
been expected under the circumstances. Towards the 
end of the winter, however, it was resolved to make an 

* A further explanation of these tv.-o forms is given in my book *' Die 
Befruehtung der Blumen durch Iniekten,” pp. 294-29(5. 


attempt to push southwards, and for this purpose 
under the superintendence of the energetic first mate, 
Mr. Chester, of whom all the crew speak in high 
terms, two boats were, amid many hardships, constructed 
out of some of the cabin-timbers of the Polaris. About 
the middle of last June, the boats having heen completed 
and packed with what provision could be had, as well as 
ammunition, the party bade adieu to Lifeboat Cove and 
proceeded to make their way southwards. After many 
anxieties Cape York was reached on June 21. Here the 
boats were quite beset among the-ice. but the greatest 
possible excitement and fear were experienced when, on 
the 23rd, a vessel was espied. She.turned out to be the 
Ravaiscraig whaler, of Dundee, Capt. Allan, All hands 
determined to reach the ship with the least possible delay, 
but in doing so they were greatly assisted by Capt. Allan, 
who had sent his crew to help them in carrying what 
things they had in their possession. They brought one 
boat with them and left the other. On reaching the ship 
they were very kindly treated, but subsequently, so that 
the fishing operations might be interrupted as little as 
possible, Capt. Allan shipped a few on the Arctic. The 
latter vessel having completed her fishing earlier than 
expected, and knowing that the crew of the Polaris would 
be anxious to return home as speediiy as possible, Captain 
Adams, her commander, went in search of the Ravens- 
craiy. Finding her, he took on board those of the sur¬ 
vivors it contained, but Capt. Allan had previously put on 
board the Intrepid —R. W. D. Bryan, astronomer and chap¬ 
lain ; J. B. March, seaman ; and John W. Booth, fireman. 
The Intrepid is expected in the course of a few weeks. The 
men state that the privations which they suffered were by 
no means of a serious character. The life was rough, 
laborious, and monotonous, and although danger occa¬ 
sionally presented itself in a way well calculated to 
inspire the greatest fear, yet no accident of any import¬ 
ance occurred to the adventurers. 

Capt. Markham, R.N.,-accompanied Capt, Adams, of 
the Arctic , on his whaling voyage with the view of making 
investigations in the northern regions. The captain left 
Dundee on Friday, and was present in the Geographical 
Section at Bradford on Saturday, where he was received 
with great enthusiasm, and where he announced himself 
as heart and soul a convert to the Smith Sound route to 
the Pole. 

The men connected with the Polaris Arctic expedition 
left Dundee on Monday, and Liverpool on Tuesday, for 
New York. All were in excellent health and spirits, and 
some of them say that they would have no objection to 
go on another such enterprise. Capt. Buddington states 
that Capt. Hall was buried in lat. 81'38 N., and long. 
61-44 W. The vice-consul examined the crew of the 
Polaris on Monday, and transmitted their depositions to 
America, so that their statements may be extant should 
any accident befall themselves. 

Dr. Bessel, who was the chief of the scientific party 
connected with ' the expedition, states that zoological, 
meteorological, botanical, and geological specimens were 
collected, but many of them were, lost when the creiv 
separated in October last. Careful and minute observa¬ 
tions were also made, and after the explorers were picked 
up by the Ravaiscraig they were continued. These 
surveys, of course, were not so exact as was to be 
desired, there being little convenience and very few in¬ 
struments. The specimens taken on board the whalers 
are all preserved, and it is believed that, from a 
scientific point of view, they will be of very great value. 
The opinion of Dr. Bessel is that, had no accident 
occurred to the Polaris , the expedition would have been 
prosecuted. Regarding statements which had been made 
respecting the causes which led to the death of Captain 
Hall, he asserts that the captain was carried off by an 
attack of apoplexy. The doctor declines to enter into 
the question as to the management of the expedition after 
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the death of Capt. Hall, but there is every likelihood the 
matters involved will he made the subject of judicial in¬ 
quiry in America. 

Taking all the circumstances into account, it is as¬ 
tonishing that both divisions of the crew have escaped 
without the loss of an individual and with so compara¬ 
tively little hardship. The complete narrative of the Polaris 
Expedition, with the important scientific results obtained, 
will be looked for with impatient interest. 


NOTES 

We regret exceedingly to announce that Prof. Donati, Director 
of the Astronomical Observatory in Florence, died of cholera on 
the 20th inst. at Vienna, where he had arrived only two days 
previously. 

Dr. Nelaton, the eminent surgeon, died at Paris on the 
2ist inst at the age of 66 year:. 

The death is also announced at Paris of M. Coste, the well- 
known naturalist and member of the French Institute, at the age 
of sixty-six. He first devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of comparative embryogeny, and his earlier works attracted so 
much attention that a special professorship was created for him 
at the College of France. Of late years he had chiefly applied 
himself to the science of the artificial production of fish, and it 
was on his recommendation that the Government in 1S51 founded 
the breeding ponds at Iluningen for stocking the Rhone with 
salmon and trout, and which in two years produced 600,000 
young fry in that river. As inspector-general of fluvial 
and coast fisheries, he also made numerous experiments for 
the propagation of oysters, but the expectations which had 
been raised by his theories have not so far been realised by the 
results obtained. M, Coste was the author of numerous physio¬ 
logical works and reports to the Academy of Sciences. 

Our list is not yet complete. Prof. Czermak, the eminent 
physiologist, died at Leipzic on Tuesday, the 16th inst. 

By the death .of Prof. Barker, M.D., the professorship of 
Experimental Physics in the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland, Dublin, has become vacant. The chair is in the gift of 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, South 
Kensington. It is of the value of 200/. per annum, besides a 
share in the fees paid by the students. 

Prof. Hughes Bennett, of Edinburgh, has been elected 
Corresponding Member of the National Academy of Medicine 
of France. 

There will be an election at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
October next, to a Fellowship in Natural Science, the holder of 
which will not be required to take holy orders. In the exami¬ 
nation, which will be held in common with Merton College, 
preference will be given to proficiency in Biology, the College 
reserving to themselves the power of taking candidates in airy 
other branch of Natural Science, if it shall seem expedient to do 
so. Candidates must have passed all the examinations required 
by the University of Oxford or the University of Cambridge for 
the degree of Bachelor of, Arts, and must not be in possession 
of any ecclesiastical benefice, or of any property, Government 
pension, or office tenable for life or during good behaviour (not 
being an academical office within the University of Oxford), the 
clear annual value of which shall exceed 230/. They must also 
produce testimonials of their fitness to become Fellows of the 
College as a place of religion, learning, and education, and these 
must be sent to the president on or before Monday, September 
29. Candidates for the Fellowship are required to call on the 
president on Monday, October 6, between the hours of 3 and 5, 


or S and 9 p.m. The examination will commence on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

It seems that the projected balloon voyage from New York 
to Europe is not now likely to take place. An attempt was 
made to inflate the balloon on the 10th, but it failed, owing to a 
high wind. The attempt was renewed 011 tile 12th; but a rent 
appeared and the operation was abandoned. Mr. Wise, the 
aeronaut, had foreseen this result, owing to the imperfect manner 
in which the balloon was constructed; and indeed from what has 
been stated, it would seem Science may be congratulated that 
an enterprise in which newspaper advertising had so much to do, 
has been thus liberated from the responsibility of having to 
answer for a much more serious disaster, which, we repeat, need 
not be risked at all so far as Science is concerned. 

Mr. George Smith has just discovered the fragments of an 
ancient Assyrian Canon, from the Babylonian copy of which 
the much-contested Canon of Berosus was unquestionably dc. 
rived. The importance of this relic to chronologists can 
scarcely be over-estimated, and it will form the substance of a 
paper shortly to be read before the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
by its fortunate discoverer. 

A French translation of Grisebach’s “Vegetation der Erde 
nacli ihrer klimatischen Anordnung ” is promised, with annota¬ 
tions, by M. P. de Tchihatchef. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan will publish, early in 
the approaching season, a splendid series of pictures by Mr. 
Joseph Wolf, illustrative of the “ Life and Habits of Wild 
Animals.” The illustrations have been in course of engraving by 
Messrs. Whymper during the last seven years, and, as they 
are the last series which will be drawn by Mr. Wolf, either 
upon wood or upon stone, they will have an especial claim to the 
attention of all tiiose who are interested in Natural History. 
The pictures are accompanied by descriptive letterpress by Mr. 
D. G. Elliot, whose monograph of the pheasants was noticed 
by us some time ago. 

The Journal of Botany states that Dr. Beccari, the Italian 
traveller and collector, when last heard of, was at the island ol 
Wokam, off the south-west coast of New Guinea ; he was to go 
on to Amboina, and had made large collections of plants and 
animals, which no doubt will include a number of novelties. 

The Rtroiu Hortksle states that M. Planchon, the Professor 
of Botany at Montpellier, has been charged by the French 
Government with the duty of visiting America to study the 
ravages of the new vine disease, the Pemphigus vhifolia. No 
Change of government seems to lessen the sense of importance 
of scientific investigation displayed by our neighbours across the 
Channel. 

A tract of hematite iron ore has been discovered in Shrop¬ 
shire, and eleven hundred acres have been secured on behalf of 
certain Staffordshire ironmasters, who will work it as a company. 
Some specimens contain 57 per cent, of iron. The discovery is 
of great importance to the iron industry. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Indian Antelopes (Antilope cervicapra) 
from India, presented by Mr. G. E. Rogers ; an Alligator (Alli¬ 
gator mississippknsis) from America, presented by Dr. Palin; a 
Cardinal Grocbeak ( Cardinalis virginiauus), 3 Red-shouldered 
Starling (Agdaeus phcniceus), a Baltimore Haugnest ( Icterus 
laltimore), from North America, presented by Mr. Samuel 
Stubbs ; a Cuckoo ( Cttculus canoruz), British, presented by Dr. 
Williams; a Rattlesnake (Crolahts durissus) from North Ame¬ 
rica, purchased; twelve White-faced Tree Ducks ( Dendrocyna 
anlumnalh) from Brazil; a Manx Shearwater ( FuJJlnus anglo- 
rum), British, deposited. 
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